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WEST  GERMAN  TOBACCO 
IMPORTS  UP  IN  1958 

West  Germany^  duty-paid  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1958  totaled 
171.1+  million  pounds--up  about  2  percent  from  1957.    Imports  from  the  United 
States,  however,  dropped  to  62. h  million  pounds,  compared  with  6k. k  million  in 
1957,  and  the  U.S.  share  of  the  market  declined  to  36. k  percent  from  38. 1  per- 
cent in  1957* 

There  were  major  increases  last  year  in  imports  from  Greece,  Italy,  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  Canada.    With  the  exception  of  Greece, 
imports  from  these  countries  consist  mainly  of  tobacco  that  is  used  in  place  of 
U.S.  leaf  in  increasing  quantities.    The  combined  total  of  duty-paid  imports 
from  Italy,  Canada,  the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland  amounted  to  13.3  million  pounds 
in  1958,  compared  with  10  million  in  1957.    These  duty-paid  imports  are  in- 
dicative of  the  usings  of  leaf.    Actual  arrivals  from  these  3  countries  combined 
last  year  soared  to  26  million  pounds  from  18  million  the  previous  year. 

Average  import  prices  paid  for  actual  arrivals  of  leaf  (unstemmed)  in  1958, 
from  principal  suppliers  of  cigarette  leaf,  in  terms  of  U.  S.  cents  per  pound, 
were  as  follows:    United  States,  76.3;  Greece,  60.7;  Turkey,  63. 3j  Rhodesias- 
Nyasaland,  1+5.0;  Italy,  1+6.5;  and  Canada,  1+7.0. 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:  West  Germany,  duty-paid 
 imports,  by  country  of  origin,  I956-58 


Country  of  origin 

• 

:  1956 

!  1957 

:  1958 

:  1,000 
pounds 

1,000 

:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

 :  61,572 

 :  3,232 

663 

 :  363 

 :  33,^9 

 :  15,986 

 :  1,590 

 :  1+,185 

 :       2,127  ! 

 :  5,67!+ 

 :  5,101 

9,309  ! 
 :  1,295 

|     6k, 350 
:  5,050 
2,972 
:  1,962 
:  169 
:  37,^07 
:  15,382 

;  1,680 

M73 
:  1,913 
:  6,666 

:  5,105 

6,918 
:  10,168 
:       1,858  j 

2,608 

!  62,376 

:  6,178 
:  ^,531 
:  2,583 
1+78 

:  38,309 
:  15,^9 
:  l,72l+ 
:  l+,296 

:  1,331 
:  6,l+ol+ 

i  ^,563 
:  6,1+51+ 
:  8,762 
!  2,035 
5,931 

 :  155,238 

168,681  • 

171,1+01+ 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  IMPORTS  LARGER 
IN  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  I959 


Imports  of  tobacco  for  consumption  into  the  United  States  rose  to  38.3  million 
pounds  in  the  January -March  period  of  1959,  compared  with  29.7  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1958. 

TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:     U.  S.  imports  for  consumption  l/, 
 January -March  1957-59 


Commodity  and  origin 


January -March 


Cigarette  leaf: 

Turkey  

Greece  

Yugoslavia. . . 
Others  2/. . . . 


Total. , 

Cigar  wrapper , 


Cigar  filler  (stemmed  and  unstemmed) : 

Cuba  

Philippines  

Others  


Total, 


Scrap: 

Cuba  , 

Philippines, 
Others  , 


Total, 


Stems 


1957 

i  1958 

!  1959 

1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

15,233 
5,523 

932 
838 

:  13,790 
:  6,305 
:  709 
2,131 

:  16,891 
:  8,136 
:  991 
:  1,1*32 

22,526 

:  22,935 

:  27,^50 

I96 

i  157 

i  159 

2,869 

135 
2  ! 

:  2,317 
:           68  ! 
108  : 

3,^06 

69 
5 

3,006  : 

2.1#93  : 

3,^80 

2,835  : 
1,001  ; 

17  : 

3,05**  : 
856  : 
73  : 

3,^60 
3,122 
126 

3,853  : 

3,983  : 

6,708 

^56  '• 

135  : 

513 

30,037  : 

29,703  i 

38,310 

 Grand  total  »  30,037 

1/  Includes  withdrawals  from  bond  for  consumption  and  releases  from  customs 
immediately  upon  arrival.     2/  Largely  Italy,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lebanon,  France. 

Most  of  the  rise  was  in  imports  of  cigarette  leaf  and  scrap  filler  for  cigars. 
Cigarette  leaf  imports  totaled  27.5  million  pounds  in  January -March  1959,  compared 
with  22.9  million  in  January -March  1958;  scrap  filler  for  cigars  totaled  6.7  mil- 
lion pounds  this  year  and  i*.0  million  last  year. 
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Greece  and  Turkey,  combined,  supplied  91  percent  of  cigarette  leaf 
imports  in  January-March  1959;  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  together  accounted 
for  99  percent  of  cigar  filler  and  scrap  imports. 

MOROCCO  RAISES  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 
PRICES  TO  RESTRICT  USE 

The  Moroccan  Government  raised  prices  for  a  number  of  imported  cigarette 
brands  about  20  percent  effective  February  1,  1959*    Those  affected  were  pri- 
marily of  French,  Algerian,  and  Italian  origin.    Later,  on  March  2,  prices  of 
other  imported  tobacco  products  were  increased- -including  some  U.  S.  brands  of 
cigarillos,  smoking  tobacco,  and  cigarettes. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  action  is  to  conserve  foreign  exchange;  the 
other  is  to  encourage  consumers  to  use  more  cigarettes  and  other  products  made 
largely  from  local  leaf  tobacco. 

NEW  ALL -AFRICAN  CIGARETTE 
MARKETED  IN  PORTUGAL 

In  mid-May,  a  new  cigarette  called  "Impala"  entered  the  market  in  Portugal. 
It  sells  for  the  equivalent  of  U.  S.  10.5  cents  per  pack  of  20,  and  is  made 
from  leaf  grown  in  the  Portuguese  overseas  territories  of  Angola  and  Mozambique. 
This  is  the  first  cigarette  produced  in  Portugal  exclusively  from  African  leaf. 

ARGENTINE  WOOL  EXPORTS 
HIGHEST  IN  YEARS 

Exports  of  raw  wool  from  Argentina  in  October-April  1958-59  totaled  2k6 
million  pounds,  actual  weight.    This  was  sharply  above  the  total  of  1^3  million 
pounds  for  the  entire  1957-58  season.    Wool  shipments  from  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  have  been  erratic  over  the  years  due  largely  to  exchange  controls. 
Revisions  in  these  controls  have  resulted  in  rapid  disposal  of  accumulated 
stocks  this  season.    Increased  demand  from  major  consuming  countries,  particu- 
larly the  United  States,  has  also  been  a  factor. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  the  leading  market,  accounting  for  29 
percent  of  Argentine  exports  in  October-April.    Most  of  the  wool  shipped  to 
the  United  States  is  coarse  crossbred  or  criolla  (native)  types  used  primarily 
by  the  carpet  industry.    Other  principal  destinations  were  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union.    The  Soviet  Union  has  resumed  buying  this  season 
after  a  year's  layoff. 

These  large  exports  have  reduced  the  estimated  exportable  surplus  to  198 
million  pounds,  grease  basis,  on  May  1.    With  5  months  remaining  in  the  season, 
it  appears  that  carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  season  will  be  sharply  below 
last  season's  unusually  large  carryover  of  185  million  pounds.     (Table  follows) 
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WOOL:  Argentine  exports  "by  grade  and  country  of  destination, 
October  1958  through  April  1959 


Country  of 
destination 

• 

:  Fine 

• 
• 

|  Fine 
\  crossbred 

j  Medium 
'  crossbred 

|  Coarse 
|  crossbred 

Criolla 

: Total  1/ 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 

✓ 

:  pounds 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

,  1,000 
;  pounds 

. . :  907 
..:  3,860 
..:       787  : 
•    l,k8l  • 

!     1,997  : 
•  15,710 
:  17,373 
:  7,633 

915  : 
:  3,403 
2,755 
1,964 

60,003 

'  17,535 
:  6,462 
:  4,167 

!  7,548 
:  13 

:  71,370 
:  40,521 
:  27,377 
:  15,245 

..:  1,013 

..:    1,627  ' 
i  0  0  a 

. . :       585  : 

,  8,946 
•     7,949  ! 
:     5,o93  ! 
■     2,575  : 

1,589 
1,176  : 

,          Hud  \ 

693  : 

;  340 
1,790 

2,391 

.  — 

:  13 

i  11,888 

;  12,542 

:  7,331 
:  6,257 

•       268  : 

242  : 
. . :       359  : 

1,447  ! 
24,881  : 
11,705  • 

3,853  : 

260  : 
ikS  : 
591  ' 

806  . 

316 
350 
372 
3,645 

1 

2,291 
:  29,638 
:  12,910 
-  8,664 

• 

..:  16, 724  ; 

109,962  : 

14,402  ■ 

97,371  : 

7,575 

1  246,034 

l/  Actual  weight.  2/  Argentine  statistics  do  not  distinguish  between  East  and 
West  Germany. 


CANADIAN  WOOL  SUPPORT  PRICE 
IN  1959  UNCHANGED 

On  May  22,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  announced  that  wool  will  be 
supported  this  year  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  in  1958.    Support  payments 
in  1958  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  60  cents  per  pound  for  western  range 
choice  half-blood  staple,  f.o.b.  Toronto.    The  support  level  in  1959  remains  at 
60  cents,  but  will  be  based  on  the  average  price  of  western  range  half-blood  and 
eastern  quarter-blood  combined. 

The  support  price  will  be  about  110  percent  of  the  10 -year  average  of  the  2 
grades,  f.o.b.  Toronto.    This  relatively  high  support  level  is  designed  to  arrest 
the  decline  in  wool  output  and  provide  some  incentive  for  Canadian  sheepmen.  Pay- 
ments by  the  Stabilization  Board  on  the  1958  clip  totaled  28  cents  per  pound  on 
all  eligible  graded  wool. 

The  wool  support  level  in  the  United  States  for  1959  continues  at  62  cents 
per  pound.    Payments  are  based  on  the  difference  between  the  average  price  re- 
ceived for  all  wool  and  the  incentive  (support)  level. 
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SWEDEN  CUTS  MEAT  AND 
CATTLE  IMPORT  DUTIES 

Sweden  has  reduced  some  duties  on  live  cattle  and  meats  to  stimulate 
imports  needed  to  offset  shortages  and  keep  domestic  prices  down. 

Items  affected  and  duty  reductions  are:    Beef  quarters  and  sides,  from 
7^  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound;  live  mature  cattle,        to  3|  cents  per  pound; 
various  meats  cuts,  from  12  to  10|  cents  per  pound. 

Sweden  is  also  expecting  a  drop  in  hog  numbers,  since  only  31,^68  sows 
were  bred  during  March  1959—4  percent  fewer  than  in  March  1958. 


U.  K.  LARD  IMPORTS  INCREASE  IN 
EARLY  1959;  U. S.  SHARE  RISES 

Lard  imports  by  the  United  Kingdom  during  January-March  1959  were  71 
million  pounds,  up  2k  percent  from  the  comparable  1958  period.    The  U.  S. 
share  of  the  3 -month  import  total  was  6^  percent,  compared  with  5^  percent 
during  1958. 

Shipments  from  France  increased  slightly,  but  imports  from  most  other 
European  suppliers  were  smaller.    The  increased  U.  S.  share  is  largely  a 
result  of  a  more  competitive  U.  S.  lard  price  in  this  market. 

LARD:    United  Kingdom  imports,  quantity  and  percent  of  total, 
by  country  of  origin,  January -March  1958  and  1959 


*  January-March  1959 


Origin 


' Quantity 


Percent 
of  total 


January -March  1958 


Quantity 


Percent 
of  total 


:  1,000 

:  pounds 

United  States  :  ^5,7^5 

France  :  8,578 

Denmark  :  5,276 

Belgium  :  i+,967 

Netherlands  :  3,653 

Germany,  West  :  5 

Sweden  :  1,079 

Argentina  :  118 

Other  :  1,658 

Total  :  71,079 


Percent 


6k.k 
12.1 

7.4 
7.0 

5-1 

1.5 
0.2 

2.3 


1,000 
pounds 

29,801 
8,205 
6,^76 
6,klB 

5,757 
278 

389 
103 
77 


Percent 


100.0 


57,50^ 


51.8 
lk.3 
11.3 
11.2 
10.0 
0.5 

0.6 
0.2 
0.1 


100.0 


Source:    U.  S.  Packers  Provision  Agents'  Committee. 
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DENMARK  TO  DISCONTINUE 
"PREMIUM  DOLLAR  SYSTEM" 

The  Danish  Board  of  Supply  announced  recently  that  the  dollar  export 
incentive  arrangement,  in  effect  since  August  1952,  will  be  gradually  dis- 
continued over  the  next  3  years.    Under  the  premium  dollar  plan,  exporters  of 
Danish  products  to  the  United  States  have  been  receiving  a  bonus  of  10  percent 
on  all  dollars  earned.    This  in  effect  is  a  subsidy  on  exports  to  the  dollar 
area. 

Danish  producers  of  canned  hams  have  strongly  opposed  the  discontinua- 
tion of  the  arrangement.    They  have  developed  a  considerable  market  for  their 
products  in  the  United  States  and  fear  that  their  competitive  ability  will  be 
weakened. 

In  1958;  the  United  States  imported  32.3  million  pounds  of  Danish  canned 
hams  and  shoulders  valued  at  $28  million.    During  January -March  1959;  U.  S. 
imports  of  these  commodities  were  8.2  million  pounds. 


BEEF  CATTLE  IMPROVEMENT 
PLANNED  IN  NEW  GUINEA 

The  firm  of  Hamac  Holdings,  Ltd.  has  purchased  about  $16,000  worth  of 
beef  cattle  in  Sydney,  Australia,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  first  beef  cattle 
stud  in  New  Guinea  and  Papau  Territories.    Through  a  subsidiary,  it  plans  to 
add  the  cattle  to  a  herd  of  about  1,000  head  near  Port  Moresby,  Papua  Territory. 

The  company  is  building  a  packing  plant  to  supply  Port  Moresby  with  its 
first  fresh  meat  since  before  World  War  II. 


MALAYAN  IMPORTS  OF  COPRA,  COCONUT  OIL 
EXCEED  EXPORTS  IN  FIRST  QUARTER 

Malayan  imports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  January-March  exceeded  exports 
hy  ^j^-51  long  tons,  oil  basis.    In  the  corresponding  period  last  year  net 
exports  were  2,1^3  tons. 

With  the  Federation's  copra  production  in  1958  the  lowest  in  postwar  years, 
net  exports  declined  by  hi  percent  from  1957*    The  export  availabilities  from 
domestic  output  have  continued  to  decline.    While  some  gains  are  expected  in 
the  net  exports  during  the  latter  half  of  1959 >  total  net  exports  for  the  year 
are  not  expected  to  exceed  the  level  of  1958. 

Copra  exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959  were  down  30  percent,  although 
shipments  to  Europe  were  more  than  double  those  of  January -March  1958.  Copra 
imports  from  Indonesia  were  down  one-third. 

Coconut  oil  net  exports  in  the  first  3  months  were  about  one-fourth  those 
of  the  comparable  period  in  1958. 
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COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OIL:    Malaya,  exports,  imports,  and  net  exports,  average  1935-39, 
annual  1958,  and  January-March  1958  and  1959 


Copra 


Country 


:  Average 


1935-39 


EXPORTS 


]Long  tons 


North  America. 
South  America. 


360 


Europe:  ' 

Denmark    :  1,715 

France  :  lU,192 

Germany,  West  :2/  U7,U95 

Italy.  :  10,U87 

Netherlands  5  29,585 

Norway  :  U,989 

Poland  :  3,U20 

Spain  :  709 

Sweden  :  2,6Ul 

U.  S«  S.  R» •«...«•••••»•• 

United  Kingdom  :  57,750 

Yugoslavia  :  90 

Other  :  1,296 

Total  :    17  h,  399 


Africa:  : 

Egypt  :  U,5lil 

Morocco  :       3/  99 

Union  of  South  Africa  :   

Other  :  z^Z 

Total  : 


U,6U0 


Asia: 

Burma  

China,  Mainland. 
China,  Taiwan. . . 

Hong  Kong  

India  

Indonesia. ...... 

Iraq.  

Japan  

Pakistan  

Other.  

Total  


3,926 
107 

1,676 
297 


6,006 


Oceania. 


1958  y 


Long  tons 


Long  tons 


Grand  total  :  5/191,691 

IMPORTS 


Other. 


Net  exports. 


Net  exports  of  copra  and 
coconut  oil, 


oil  equivalent ■ 


6,500 


1,363 

1,050 
1,105 
2,950 
1,500 

1,213 

7,052 

50 


16,283 


V 


y 


5U0 
5,000 


U2,8U5 
2,5^0 

600 


65,902 


88,685 


January-March 
195B    :  1959~l7" 


Long  tons 


6,500 


U80 
1,500 


685 
500 


3,165 


y 


169 


12,976 
1,100 

7,H93 

523 


22,261 


31,926 


2,500 


U88 
2,500 
2,866 


727 

99 


Bli 


6,76U 


307 


y 

9,7B3 

300 
2,606 

378 


13, 37U 


22,638 


Coconut  oil 


Average 
1935-39 


Long  tons 


Long  tons 


618 


5 

Uo 
2/  398 
U8 
50U 
Ul 


1,383 
8,858 
62 


11,339 


U,083 
3/1 
5U7 
309 


U,9U0 


3,U58 
1,13U 

826 
19,068 
3,613 


1,108 


29,U07 


362 


6/  U7,110 


1958  1/ 


Long  tons 


3,5U7 


10 


11,127 

12,773 
5,oii 


10 

11, 600 
1,759 
567 
552 


U3,399 


857 

3,8U9 
683 


5,389 


U,993 
959 
683 
1,522 
1,899 
U88 
150 

U53 
1,987 


16,13U 


i68,U8l 


January-Karch 
1958  j  195T1T 


Long  tons 


135 


3,191 
U,326 
1,763 


3,500 
1,759 
377 


Hi,  916 


U2 

779 
189 


1,010 


66 

300 
72 
1,162 
30U 


3U9 
5U9 


2,802 


18,86U 


381 


376 
236 


1,000 


1,612 


75 

529 

1U0 


7U4 


322 

250 
131 
58U 
35 
100 


1,205 


2,627 


5,36U 


10,278: 
105,501 

2,U72 

1,022: 
:  1U0,07U 
3,U9U 

133' 
58,000 

139 

202 
37,510 
23U 

t' 
329- 

2I4.6 

918 

7l! 

8 

115! 
8 

103 

68 

118,251 

HUi,590 

58,272 

37,9U6 

575 

997 

123 

171 

73,UiO 

•  -55,905 

-26,3U6 

.  -15,308 

.  U6,535 

67,U8U 

18,7U1 

5,193 

Ui7,305 

i  51,212 

i  3,U02 

i  -7,065 

\  92,802 

s  32,26U 

:  2,1U3 

I  -U,U5i 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Total  Germany.  3/  Territory  formerly  known  as  French  Morocco,  h/  Less  than  .5  ton. 
5/  Includes  6,286  tons  to  "other  countries."    6/  Includes  hhO  tons  to  "other  countries." 


Compiled  from  official  sources 
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NEW  ZEALAND  WOOL  PRODUCTION 
ESTIMATE  REVISED  UPWARD 

In  mid-May,  the  New  Zealand  Wool  Commission  revised  its  estimate  of 
New  Zealand's  wool  output  in  1958-59  (July- June)  to  530  million  pounds, 
grease  basis.    This  is  5  percent  above  an  earlier  estimate  of  505  million 
pounds,  and  is  7  percent  above  last  season's  record.    Rising  wool  prices 
in  the  past  2  months  has  encouraged  more  growers  to  shear  twice  this  season. 

The  forecast  for  1959-60  is  for  a  continued  rise  in  wool  production 
of  about  2  percent. 

AUSTRALIAN  BEEF  SHIPMENT 
TO  U.  S.  IN  MAY 

The  ships  Ellen  Bakke  and  Paparoa  sailed  from  Australia  in  mid-May 
with  13,2^9,600  pounds  of  frozen  beef  for  the  United  States  (65^,080  pounds- 
West  Coast ;  and  12,595,520  pounds —East  Coast). 

NORTHERN  RHODESIA  PLANS 
CATTLE  RANCHES 

Government  officials  in  the  Eastern  province  of  Northern  Rhodesia  plan 
to  settle  native  Africans  on  2,000-acre  cattle  ranches  in  the  Petauke  dis- 
trict.   The  ranches  would  be  laid  out  in  blocks  and  have  water  frontages. 
These  Africans  will  be  the  first  in  Northern  Rhodesia  to  earn  a  living 
solely  from  selling  cattle. 

ARGENTINA  REDUCES  EXPORT 
RETENTION  TAXES 

The  Argentine  Meat  Board  has  reduced  the  export  retention  tax  from  20 
percent  to  10  percent  on  salted,  cured,  and  frozen  boneless  beef.  This 
reduction  brings  the  tax  on  these  products  in  line  with  taxes  on  other  live- 
stock and  meat  products. 

The  action  will  have  little  effect  on  exports  to  the  United  States,  as 
the  United  States  recently  banned  all  meat  imports  (except  dried-fully  cured 
or  canned  products)  from  countries  where  there  is  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

VEGETABLE  SHIPMENTS  FROM 
WEST  MEXICO  LOWER 

During  the  first  15  days  of  May,  kl  million  pounds  of  Mexican  vegetables 
crossed  the  border  at  Nogales,  Arizona,  compared  with  60  million  pounds  the 
last  2  weeks  of  April.    The  largest  items  were  watermelons  at  18  million 
pounds,  cantaloups  Ik  million,  and  tomatoes  8  million.    Eight  other  vegetable 
crops  made  up  the  balance  of  1  million  pounds. 
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FRANCE  EXPORTING  MORE  GLACE 
CHERRIES  TO  U.  S. 

Exports  of  French  glace  cherries  to  the  United  States  during  1958  amounted 
to  3,172  short  tons --about  12  percent  more  than  the  2,83^  tons  exported  in  1957  • 

Exports  to  all  destinations  during  1958  amounted  to  12,959  tons,  compared 
with  11,920  tons  a  year  earlier.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the  leading  buyer,  tak- 
ing 7>757  tons,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  all  1958  French  glace  cherry  exports. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1959>  exports  totaled  1,559  short  tons.    The  United 
Kingdom  took  887  tons,  the  United  States  368  tons,  and  other  countries  30^-  tons. 
Repeal  of  the  27 -percent  French  luxury  tax  imposed  in  1958  on  locally  marketed 
glace  fruit  is  expected  to  stimulate  home  consumption  of  French  glace  cherries. 

THAI  SUGAR  OUTPUT  RISING 

Thailand's  centrifugal  sugar  production  has  increased  in  recent  years  and 
additional  expansion  is  expected.    A  group  of  Chinese  nationals  living  in  Thailand 
recently  bought  an  old,  unused  mill  from  the  Taiwan  Sugar  Corporation.  Pending 
approval  by  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  they  plan  to  move  the  mill  to 
Thailand  before  the  end  of  1959* 

At  present,  Thailand  has  5  centrifugal  factories  owned  by  the  government 
and  the  National  Economic  Development  Corporation,  beside  many  small,  privately 
owned  crushing  mills. 

IMPROVED  SEED  INCREASES  COLOMBIAN 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

Output  of  wheat,  corn, potatoes,  and  beans  in  Colombia  is  rising  as  a  result 
of  the  seed  improvement  campaign,  which  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment of  the  Caja  Agraria  has  been  pushing  since  1953*    The  new  varieties  are 
produced  at  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.    Distribution  of  seed  in  1958 
accounted  for  an  estimated  $8-million  increase  in  agricultural  output. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  average  yield  of  the  improved  varieties  between 
1953  and  1957  was  22  bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  12  bushels  for  the  common 
varieties.    Distribution  of  improved  potato  seed  was  just  started  in  the  1958-59 
crop  year,  but  the  average  yield  was  twice  that  for  ordinary  seed.  Improved 
corn  and  bean  seed  also  produced  substantially  larger  yields  than  ordinary  seed. 
Better  cultural  practices  probably  were  a  contributing  factor. 

Although  the  area  being  planted  to  improved  varieties  is  still  relatively 
small  in  relation  to  total  acreage,  the  new  seeds  are  gaining  acceptance.  Of 
the  four  crops  mentioned,  Colombia  is  self-sufficient  in  all  but  wheat.    It  now 
imports  about  half  of  its  wheat  requirements. 
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U.  K.  ANNOUNCES  FURTHER  LIBERALIZATION 
OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  IMPORTS 

The  United  Kingdom  has  announced  the  lifting  of  import  restrictions 
or  the  establishment  of  increased  import  quotas  on  a  long  list  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  commodities.    Actions  fall  in  6  main  categories: 

1.  Effective  July  1,  1959,  Northern  Hemisphere  quotas 
are  established  for  2^,000  long  tons  of  fresh  pears , 
and  for  L800,000  worth,  c.i.f.  value,  of  canned  and 
bottled  apples  (l  pound  sterling  equals  2.80  U.  S. 
dollars) . 

2.  Effective  September  1,  1959,  the  following  in- 
creased dollar-area  quotas  are  set  (1958-59  quotas 
in  parentheses)  for  canned  fruit  other  than  citrus: 
apples  and  pineapples,  L3, 200, 000  c.i.f.  (L2, 200,000) ; 
dried  fruit,  63,200,000  c.i.f.  (L2, 750,000) . 

3.  Effective  October  1,  1959,  the  value  of  the  dollar - 
area  quota  for  fresh  citrus  fruit  will  be  LI, 150,000. 
(The  current  quota  is  LI, 050,000.) 

k.  Canned  grapefruit  and  fruit  juice  quotas  will  remain 
the  same  as  in  1958-59,  but  timing  restrictions  will 
be  eliminated. 

5.  The  canned  pineapple  quota  from  the  dollar  area  will 
be  in  the  value  of  L135,000  c.i.f.,  starting  February 
1,  i960.     (The  current  quota  is  L125,000.) 

6.  Effective  June  8,  1959,  the  following  items  are  libera- 
lized: 

Fruit  fresh  (except  apples,  pears,  citrus,  and 

bananas ) 
Fruit  pulp  (except  apple) 
Tree  nuts 
Canned  vegetables 
Fresh  and  frozen  vegetables 

The  U.  K.  fresh  apple  import  program  and  import  dates  for  fresh  citrus 
remain  the  same  as  in  1958-59. 

U.  S.  EXPORTS  LESS  RICE  IN  APRIL 

U.  S.  rice  exports  in  April,  at  9^5,000  bags  (100  pounds)  in  terms  of 
milled,  were  well  below  the  1,1+64,000  bags  shipped  in  March.    Exports  in 
April  1958  were  1,161,000  bags.    The  principal  destinations  were  Cuba  and 
Pakistan. 

Rice  exports  from  August  through  April  1958-59  were  9,108,000  bags 
518,000  bags  less  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1957-58.  Increased  ex- 
ports to  European  and  African  countries  partly  offset  smaller  exports  to  Asia. 
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RICE:    United  States  exports,  in  terms  of  milled,  to  specified  countries, 
April  1959,  with  comparisons  Tj 


Country  of  destination  : 


August- 
July     :~  ~ 
1957-58  :  1957-58 


August-April 


1958-59 
2/ 


April 


1958     :i959  2/ 


Western  Hemisphere: 

Canada   

British  Honduras  : 

British  West  Indies  . . . : 

Cuba  

Guatemala  

Netherlands  Antilles  ..: 

Nicaragua   

Bolivia   

Peru  ., 

Other  countries  ..... 
Total   

Europe: 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . , 

West  Germany  , 

Greece  

Netherlands  : 

Sveden  

Switzerland  , 

United  Kingdom  : 

Other  countries  : 

Total  : 

Asia:  : 

Ceylon  : 

Indonesia  : 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Pakistan  : 

Philippines  : 

Saudi  Arabia  : 

Other  Arabian  States  ..: 

Other  countries  : 

Total  : 

Total  Oceania  : 

French  West  Africa   

Liberia  : 

Other  Africa  : 

Destination  not  specified: 
Total  exports  (Census): 

Ryukyu  Islands  jj/  : 

Section  416  donations  ...: 
World  total  : 


1,000 

:  1,000 

:    1,000  i 

1  1 
1  « 

.    1,000  i 

1,000 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

tsvt. 

293  : 

246  : 

236  J 

:  s 
17  : 

t 

25 

24  :         12  ! 

;           7  :  6 

:  6 

103 

s  99 

i          24  :  1 

!  4 

4,246 

:     3,352  i 

!       3,143  1 

:        355  i 

301 

68  i 

i  45 

s         18  :      2/  ' 

1  5 

54  i  38 

i         46  :           4  s 

7 

5  ' 

:           1  :         44  :  1 

:  0 

44  :          44  :           0  :           0  : 

0 

980  :        330  :  3 

»  V 

vS 

45 

63  :  9 

'  7 

5,895  ! 

4,212  1 

:     3,584  s 

393  i 

355 

fO 

1         59  ! 

!            258  ' 

i           7  : 

29 

!  0 

t        677  :           0  ! 

15 

<? 

!           17  ' 

i          43  s  2 

!  5 

1/ 

!  3 

1         212  :  0 

1                 1  K 

12 

!  10 

!          28  :  3/ 

►  O 
e. 

32 

:  30 

!  24 

»  y 

>  n 

>  U 

34 

«  2/ 

!  326 

i  0 

I  70 

c 
o 

2  :  26 

1  : 

3 

227  ! 

121  :     1.594  : 

1  iSLi 

331 

1  331 

i  639 

t  331 

l  89 

753 

i  0 

t      .    89  :  0 

!  0 

242 

>  242 

i           0  :           0  ; 

t  0 

3,453 

!       3,103  ! 

476  i 

390 

:  235 

554 

:  377 

!      1,140  ' 

:  0 

!  0 

151 

!  108 

s  74 

i  20 

!  7 

126 

!  112 

:  157 

!  3 

!  21 

14. 

7  :  62 

1  i 

!  2*3 

5,624  • 

i     4,280  s 

2,637  i 

745  ! 

375 

52 

39  s 

40 

4 

1  5 

0 

!                0  J 

350  ! 

0 

!  0 

270 

:        230  i 

i        227  i 

:           3  ' 

!  25 

23  i 

:          11  : 

4/  100  ! 

3 

!  15 

17 

!     g  U 

16  :  2 

1 

12,108 

:     8,907  s 

8,548  :      1,160  ! 

915 

145 

145 

0  :            0  i 

0 

683 

574  :        560  :  1 

30 

12,936 

i  9,626 

i     9,108  i 

1,161  : 

945 

1/  Milled  rice, including  brown,  screenings,  and  brevers'  ricej  and  rough 
rice  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary.    2/  Less 
than  500  cvt.    ij  Includes  24,000  cvt.  to  Ghana,  46,000  to  French  Somaliland^ 
and  23,000  to  Union  of  South  Africa.    $J  Programed  by  ICA  and  shipped  by  the 
Army. 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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HEINZ  OPENS  PLANT  IN  ENGLAND 

A  new  $l8.2-million  factory  built  by  the  British  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  parent  American  company,  was  officially  opened  on  May  21, 
1958>  at  Wigan,  Lancashire. 

The  group  of  buildings,  covering  60  acres,  includes  a  canning  plant,  can 
factory,  warehouses,  welfare  facilities,  and  water-sterilizing  and  power  plants. 
The  canning  plant  is  said  to  contain  machinery  more  up-to-date  than  any  in  use 
in  the  United  States. 

The  factory's  capacity,  now  122,000  tons,  eventually  will  reach  250,000  tons 
of  finished  goods  a  year.    Although  output  is  mainly  baked  beans,  soups,  and 
baby  foods,  a  wide  variety  of  items  will  be  produced.    The  new  plant  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  Heinz  Company  to  compete  even  more  effectively  in  the  British 
canned  food  market,  which  consumes  about  1.5  million  tons  per  year. 

PERU'S  RICE  ACREAGE  REDUCED  BY 
LATE  RAINS ;  IMPORT  NEEDS  UP 

Late  rains  reduced  Peru's  1959  rice  acreage  about  15,000  acres.    Also,  be- 
cause the  rains  were  delayed  from  November  or  December  to  mid-February,  time 
was  very  short  to  plant,  grow  seedlings,  and  transplant.    Therefore,  average 
yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  decline.    Peru's  rice  yields  per  acre  rose  sharply 
in  l^khf  when  transplanting  was  introduced. 

Import  requirements  in  1959-60  (July- June)  are  now  estimated  at  60,000 
metric  tons  of  milled  rice  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  16,  1959)* 
The  rice  must  arrive  in  Peru  by  December  or  January  i960  in  order  to  meet  the 
season's  requirements. 


RICE;    Peruvian  imports,  by  country,  average  1951-55,  annual  1956-58 


„      ,        „      .  .            :  Average 
Country  of  origin  ^r 

:    1951-55  : 

1956  ; 

1957  ; 

1958  1/ 

•  t 

"Metric  tons' 

Metric  tons' 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

0  i 

0  ! 

:            6  : 
;  169 
3 

0  ; 
20,000  j 
13 

:  222 
1 

0 

:  0 
:  29 
;  M+,878 
:  0 

•  * 

I  178 

:  20,236 

:  ^,907 

l/  Preliminary. 


Source:    Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  and  ships'  manifest  data. 
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ITALIAN  MILK  SHORTAGE  CAUSES  RISE 
IN  1958  BUTTER,  CHEESE  IMPORTS 

In  spite  of  government  programs  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cow's  milk  in  1958;  Italy's  milk  supplies  have  not  kept  pace  with 
its  increasing  consumption  of  dairy  products.     (Sheep  and  goat  milks,  used 
in  the  production  of  specialty  cheeses,  account  for  about  one-fourth  of 
Italy's  raw  milk  production.)    A  deficit  in  butter  and  cheese  resulted  in 
1958. 

Cheese  production,  especially- of~  soft" table  types,  increased  per- 
cent in  1958  over  1957;  in  line  with  increasing  domestic  demand.  There 
was  a  continuing  shift  from  hard  types,  and  cheese  imports  exceeded  exports 
for  the  first  time  in  h  years. 

Total  cheese  imports,  amounting  to  63.5  million  pounds,  exceeded  ex- 
ports by  13  million  pounds  in  1958,  and  1957  imports  by  17.5  million  pounds. 
About  59  percent  of  the  cheese  imports  was  of  the  Emmenthal  and  Gruyere 
types.    Austria,  Switzerland,  and  West  Germany  were  the  chief  suppliers. 

During  1958;  Italy's  cheese  exports  increased  approximately  2  percent 
over  1957  to  50.5  million  pounds.    The  United  States,  largest  importer  of 
Italian  cheese,  in  1958  took  22  million  pounds,  more  than  half  of  which 
was  Pecorino,  a  sheep  milk  cheese. 

Italian  cheese  finds  strong  competition  in  the  European  market  from 
other  European  producers.  Important  European  outlets  for  Italy's  cheese 
are  Switzerland,  which  purchased  7*6  million  pounds  in  1958,  France,  6.1 
million  pounds,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  2.h  million  pounds.  Among  other 
countries  taking  substantial  quantities  during  1958  were  Canada  and  Venezuela 
(2.5  million  pounds  each). 

Butter  imports  reached  a  record  of  nearly  h-2  million  pounds  in  1958; 
an  increase  of  nearly  6  million  pounds  over  1957 •    Chief  suppliers  were  the 
Netherlands,  Austria,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Belgium. 

An  attempt  to  control  imports  and  stabilize  prices  by  prohibiting 
imports  when  the  price  on  the  Milan  wholesale  market  declined  to  certain 
levels  (^7«5  cents  per  pound  May  1-October  31;  and  5^.8  cents  November  1- 
April  30)  was  largely  ineffective.    There  were  heavy  imports  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  ban,  which  was  instituted  March  21,  1958.    The  ban  was  not 
lifted  when  prices  increased  above  the  indicated  levels  until  December 
1958,  after  prices  had  soared  to  the  equivalent  of  $1.17  P©*"  pound.  With 
resumption  of  imports,  Milan  wholesale  prices  again  declined  sharply.  It 
is  understood  that  the  regulation  remains  in  effect. 
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U.  K.  EASES  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  MANY  AGRICULTURAL  ITEMS 

On  June  8,  the  United  Kingdom's  import  controls  will  be  eased  on  an 
extensive  list  of  consumer  goods  from  the  dollar  area,  including  a  number 
of  agricultural  items.    The  following  products  are  among  these  which  will 
be  free  from  controls: 

Cheese;  eggs  in  the  shell  and  egg  products;  honey;  frozen  beef  tongues; 
fresh,  frozen,  and  canned  vegetables;  fresh  fruit  (other  than  apples,  pears, 
citrus,  and  bananas);  nuts;  live  cattle  and  horses;  and  cream. 

SWEDEN  EXPECTS  LARGER 
RAPESEED  CROP 

Sweden's  1959  rapeseed  crop  is  preliminarily  estimated  at  1^2,200  short 
tons,  up  about  one-fourth  from  1958,  when  a  late  spring  materially  reduced 
yields.    Winter  damage  to  the  fall  seeded  1959  crop  was  relatively  limited, 
and  spring  was  early  this  year.    An  early  spring  normally  means  average 
yields . 

Acreage  sown  to  rapeseed  in  1958-59  was  slightly  greater  than  the  area 
harvested  last  year,  but  assuming  a  normal  winter  kill  of  10  to  15  percent, 
the  harvested  acreage  this  year  may  be  down  slightly.    Sown  acreage  is  esti- 
mated at  around  215>000  acres,  against  200,000  acres  harvested  last  year. 

U.  S.  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 
EXPORTS  CONTINUE  UPWARD 

U.  S.  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  July-April  1958-59  totaled  362 
million  bushels,  compared  with  327  million  in  the  comparable  period  a  year 
earlier.    Approximately  28  percent  of  the  total  in  the  first  10  months  of 
1958-59  went  to  India.    Other  countries  taking  significant  quantities  were 
Japan,  Yugoslavia,  the  United  Kingdom,  Pakistan,  and  Brazil. 

More  than  a  million  bushels  of  U.  S.  wheat  went  to  France  in  April  1959 — 
the  first  shipment  to  that  country  in  2  years.    Egypt  was  also  in  the  market 
again  for  U.  S.  wheat  for  the  first  time  since  February  1957 •    Two  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  1.5  million  bushels  of  flour  (grain  equivalent)  went 
to  Egypt  in  April. 

Total  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  during  July-May  1958-59  are  prelimin- 
arily estimated  at  approximately  kok  million  bushels,    about  12  percent 
higher  than  during  the  first  11  months  of  1957-58.    If  the  12-percent  in- 
crease continues  through  the  12  months  (July- June),  1958-59  total  exports 
will  be  around  ^50  million  bushels.    This  will  be  the  second  largest  export 
figure  since  1951-52,  when  U75  million  bushels  were  exported.    A  record  5^+9 
million  bushels  were  exported  in  1956-57* 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR:    D.  S.  exports  by  country  of  destination,  July-April  1957-58 

and  July-April  1958-59 


July-April  1957-58 


Country  of  destination 


:    Wheat    :  Flour  2/ 


Total 


July-April  1958-59 
t  : 
Wheat    :  Flour  l/i  Total 


Western  Hemisphere: 
British  West  Indies 
Central  America  .... 

Cuba  

Haiti   

Brazil   

Chile   

Colombia   

Peru  

Venezuela  

Others   

Total   


1,000 
bushels 

1 

1,125 
2,824 
156 
8,937 
1,968 
3,445 
2,826 
737 
675 


22,694 


Europe: 

Austria   

B  elgium-Luxembourg 
Denmark  ........... 

France   

Greece   

Germany,  West   

Italy   

Netherlands   

Norway  

Poland   

Sweden   

United  Kingdom  . . . . 

Yugoslavia   

Others  

Total   


1,117 
1,836 
1,304 

2,920 
14,932 
742 
3,492 
231 
18,479 
843 
16,931 
9,415 
2,923 


1,000 
bushels 

2,845 
3,721 
3,779 
1,233 
2,081 
80 
588 
246 
5,704 
2,792 


I,  000  : 
bushels  : 

2,846  : 
4,846  : 
6,603  $ 
1,389 

II,  018 
2,048 
4,033 
3,072 
6,441 
3,467 


23,069  :  45,763 


>'  75,165 


Asia: 

Ceylon  

India  

Israel   

Japan   

Korea  

Lebanon   

Pakistan  

Philippine  Republic   

Saudi  Arabia  

Taiwan  (Formosa)   

Turkey   

Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia 

Others   

Total   

Africa: 

Algeria   

Egypt   

Ghana  ..................... 

Morocco  

Tunisia   

Western  British  Africa 
Others   

Total   


46 
9 
11 

3 

38 
1,932 
3,146 
717 

51 
820 

28 
436 


1,000 
bushels 

20 
1,252 
3,825 
64 
16,382 

2,396 
5,436 
2,785 
664 


33,524 


1,117 
1,882 
1,313 
11 
2,923 
14,970 
2,674 
6,638 
948 
18,479 
894 
17,751 
9,443 
3,359 


7,237  :  82,402 


588 

:  71,614 

22 

:  8,807 
:  36,481 

:  8 

1,890 

:  9,723 

949 

:  — 

1,250 

:  19,863 

:  1 

6,838 

:  H 

1,531 

:  5,647 

5 

:  6,723 

!  893 

2,823 

.  1,335 

:  161,695 

15,310 

.:  1,448 
.:  151 


981 


2,580 


Oceania   

Unspecified  2/  . 
World  total 


544 


262,678 


9 
343 
1,378 

168 
1,796 
1,205 


4,899 


33 

13,742 


64,290 


588 
71,636 
8,815 
38,371 
10,672 
1,250 
19,864 
6,838 
1,545 
5,652 
6,723 
893 
4,158 


805 
3,494 
999 
1,299 
1,689 
14,936 
746 
6,583 
3,347 
9,131 
2,169 
19,324 
22,915 
1,825 


89,262 


103,281 
5,629 
25,869 
7,497 
2,368 
13,365 
638 
56 
5,279 
1,003 

2,107 


1,000 
bushels 

2,411 
3,483 
2,406 
230 

"  26 

553 
469 
2,356 
2,404 


1,000 
bushels 


14,338 


36  : 
16 


10 
688 
2,983 
661 

31 
2,723 

347 


7,498  : 


177,005 


9 
343 
1,378 
1,448 
319 
1,796 
2,186 


7,479 


33 

14,286 


326,968 


167,092 


1,486 
2,049 

128 
1,641 

1,960 


7,264 


1,010 


298,152 


1,970 
44 
7 

1,644 
823 

1,603 
170 

6,492 

2,114 


2,494 
1,652 


19,033 


1 

1,926 
1,205 
16 

1,843 
1,320 


6,311 


27 

16,314 


63,501 


1/  Wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (grain  equivalent).  2/  Includes  shipments  for  relief  or  charity 
which  are  not  shown  by  destination. 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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PAKISTAN'S  RAPE  AND  MUSTARD 
CROP  LARGER  THIS  YEAR 

Pakistan's  1958-59  rape  and  mustard  seed  crop  is  estimated  at  3^7,200 
short  tons/  according  to  the  second  official  estimate.    The  comparable  esti- 
mate for  1957-58  was  3lU,700  tons. 

Acreage  in  1958-59  is  estimated  at  1.8  million,  against  1.7  million  the 
previous  year.    The  acreage  increase  is  attributed  to  a  shortage  of  edible 
oils  which  kept  prices  at  a  relatively  high  level,  and  to  favorable  weather 
at  planting  time. 

U.  S.  GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEED  EXPORTS 
SHOW  SEASONAL  DECLINE 

U.  S.  exports  of  grass  and  legume  seeds  in  April  amounted  to  2,526,000 
pounds,  compared  with  5,356,000  pounds  in  March.    This  sharp  decrease  reflects 
the  normal  seasonal  decline  in  seed  exports. 

Of  the  April  exports  hk  percent  went  to  Canada j  Mexico,  Chile,  Denmark, 
and  Italy  received  most  of  the  remainder. 


GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEEDS:    U,  S.  exports,  April  1959,  with  comparisons 


Kind  of  seed 


April 


1958 


1959 


July  1-April  30 


1957-58 


1958-59 


Alfalfa,  certified.. 
Alfalfa,  uncertified 

Alfalfa,  total  

Alsike  

Ladino  

Clovers ,  other ...... 

Bent  

Fescue  

Kentucky  bluegrass,. 

Orchard  

Redtop  

Timothy  

Grasses,  other  


Total, 


1,000 

pounds 

285 

173 

U58 

70 
70 

97 
209 
196 

h2 

9 
16 
Uh 
971 


1,000 

pounds 

790 
k 

9k 

37 
161 

291 

85 
8 
k 

161 
737 


1,000 
pounds 

1/ 

11 
17,7^0 

795 

1/ 
3,395 

1/ 
3,330 

977 
183 
683 
2,336 
12  Ml 


iq,886 


1,000 

pounds 

a 

11,076 
391 
1/ 
5,015 

1/ 
3,770 

1,933 
370 
^09 

2,985 
10,969 


36,918 


l/  Prior  to  January  1,  1958,  certified  and  uncertified  alfalfa  combined: 
Ladino  in  "other  clovers";  and  bentgrass  in  "other  grasses". 
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EL  SALVADOR  PLANS  TO  IMPORT  RICE 

El  Salvador  is  planning  to  import  rice  in  1959-60  (July-June).  Just 
how  much  will  be  needed  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Rice  production  in  El  Salvador  has  decreased  in  recent  years,  mainly 
because  acreage  formerly  in  rice  has  been  planted  in  cotton.    The  1958-59 
acreage  dropped  to  31>000  acres ,  compared  with  36,000  acres  in  1957-58  and 
an  average  of  UU,000  acres  from  1950-51  through  195^-55, 

"Hoja  blanca"  disease  in  El  Salvador  was  confirmed  in  a  press  release 
of  May  12  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock.    Because  all  the 
varieties  of  long-grain  rice  grown  in  the  country  are  highly  susceptible 
to  the  disease  —  including  Fortuna,  Rexoro,  Century  Patna,  Blue  Bonnet  50 , 
Sun  Bonnet,  Toro,  Nirola  —  the  Direccion  General  de  Agricultura  will  not 
sell  seed  rice  this  year  produced  in  its  Finca  de  Incrementacion  de  Varie- 
dades  Mejoradas,  since  all  of  it  is  long-grain.    The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
is  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

El  Salvador  was  a  net  exporter  of  rice  about  10  years  ago.    Net  exports 
during  19^-6-50  averaged  3*^90,000  pounds  in  terms  of  milled  rice.    Then,  from 
1951  through  1955;  net  imports  averaged  3 j 381,000  pounds  annually.  Record 
net  imports  of  1956  amounted  to  10,936,000  pounds. 

However,  in  1956-57  (July-June)  imports  decreased  sharply,  and  some 
rice  was  exported.    Net  imports  were  only  378,000  pounds.    In  1957-58,  ex- 
ports again  exceeded  imports,  and  net  exports  were  1,190,000  pounds.  Per 
capita  consumption  of  rice  appears  to  have  declined  sharply  since  1955-56. 

In  early  1959 >  before  "hoja  blanca"  became  a  problem,  plans  were  being 
carried  out  to  increase  rice  production,  mainly  by  increasing  yields  per 
acre.    Also,  since  the  price  of  cotton  had  declined,  it  was  expected  that 
some  cotton  acreage  would  again  go  back  into  rice. 

UGANDA  LOWERS  MINIMUM  COTTON 
PRICES  FOR  1959-60 

The  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  of  Uganda  announced  on  May  1,1959* 
that  minimum  prices  to  producers  for  the  1959-60  cotton  crop  would  be  re- 
deced  by  about  13  percent  from  1958-59  prices. 

The  1959-60  prices  for  seed  cotton  will  be  equivalent  to  5*6  U.  S.  cents 
per  pound  for  S-^7  variety  and  5*8  cents  for  B.  P.  52;  in  1958-59,  they  were 
6.5  and  6.6  cents,  respectively.    In  terms  of  lint  cotton,  the  1959~60  minimum 
prices  are  equivalent  to  an  estimated  iQ.h  and  19  cents  per  pound  for  S-^7  and 
B.  P.  52,  respectively,  compared  with  21.3  and  21.6  cents  per  pound  for  the 
1958-59  crop. 

These  prices  may  be  revised  upward  later  in  the  season  if  prices  in 
world  import  markets  justify  an  increase. 
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CANADIAN  MARINE  OIL  PRODUCTION 
AND  IMPORTS  UP  IN  1958 

Canadian  output  of  marine  oils  in  1958  was  almost  50  percent  above  the 
reduced  outturn  of  1957,  but  was  9  percent  less  than  1956  production.  All 
the  increase  over  1957  is  attributable  to  a  larger  herring  catch  off  British 
Columbia  in  the  fall  of  1958. 

 MARINE  OILS;    Canada,  production  by  area  and  kind,  annual  1956-58  


Area  and  kind  :         1956        :        1957  l/     :        1958  2/ 


:  Short  tons  •  Short  tons  :  Short  tons 

Atlantic  Coast:  :    :  : 

Cod  oil  :  ^,3^7       :  3,708  .  2,840 

Herring  oil  :  668       :  486  :  3/ 

Other  hi  ;  1,826        ;  3,210  ;  4,227 

Total  ;  6,841        ;  7,W  ;  7,067 


British  Columbia:  :  :  : 

Herring  oil  ;      21,284       ;       9,820        ;  18,590 

 Total  oil  ;===2«,12^       ;      17,224       :  25,657 


l/  Revised.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Included  in  "others",  4/  Includes  whale, 
sperm  and  seal  oils . 

Source :    Canadian  Fisheries  Statistics. 

Practically  all  marine  oils  produced  in  Canada  are  either  used  by  the 
margarine  and  shortening  industries  or  exported. 


MARINE  OILS:    Canada,  exports  and  imports  by  kind,  annual  1956-58 


Kind  of  oil 

;  1956 

1957  ; 

1958  1/ 

Exports : 

:    Short  tons 

6,191 

60 

Short  tons 

:  2,709 

:           91  : 

:  151 

:          960  : 

Short  tons 

2,379 
3,329 
:           23  ' 
:  1,577 

...:  10,773 

3,911 

7,308 

Imports : 

•  6o4 
. . . :  130 

1  550 
:  1,360 
;  110 

:  1,041 
:  6,350 

96 

2,020 

7,^87 

l/  Preliminary 


Source:    Foreign  Trade  of  Canada. 
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Canada  was  a  net  exporter  of  marine  oils  in  1956  and  1957;  "but  last  year 
imports  were  slightly  larger.    A  dispute  early  in  1958  between  British  Columbia 
fishermen  and  processors  reduced  operations  during  a  normally  heavy  catch  sea- 
son.   As  a  result,  margarine  and  shortening  manufacturers  had  to  import  more 
fish  oils,  mostly  from  the  United  States. 


INDIA  ALLOWS  ADDITIONAL 
COTTON  IMPORTS 


On  May  19;  1959;  "the  Government  of  India  approved  additional  cotton 
imports  equivalent  to  2^0.000  bales  of  kOO  pounds  gross  weight  (about  196,000 
bales  of  500  pounds  gross).    The  countries  from  which  this  cotton  will  be  im- 
ported have  not  been  announced. 


Total  cotton  imports  allowed  thus  far  in  the  1958-59  season  (August-July) 
are  equivalent  to  666,000 bales  of  h-00  pounds  gross  weight  (about  5^-;000  bales 
of  500  pounds  gross). 


CHILE  IMPORTING  LESS 
U.  S.  COTTON 


Imports  of  U.  S.  cotton  into  Chile  have  been  sharply  curtailed  this  sea- 
son as  mills  have  shifted  most  of  their  purchases  to  lower-priced  cotton  from 
Peru.    In  addition  to  the  price  factor,  Peruvian  cotton  was  made  even  more 
attractive  when  Chile  allowed  imports  of  about  23,000  bales  from  Peru  free  of 
tariff  duties.    This  duty-free  cotton  was  allocated  to  mills  on  the  basis  of 
their  purchases  of  Peruvian  cotton  during  the  1957  calendar  year. 

U.  S.  cotton  export  statistics  show  that  less  than  2,000  bales  (500 
pounds  gross)  were  shipped  to  Chile  during  August-April  1958-59;  against 
3^,000  bales  in  the  same  months  of  last  season.    Statistics  from  Peru  show 
if3;000  bales  exported  to  Chile  during  August -February  of  this  season,  com- 
pared with  11,000  bales  in  August-February  1957-58. 

Chilean  cotton  consumption  in  1958-59  probably  will  be  slightly  below 
the  estimated  80,000  bales  used  last  season.    Consumption  has  declined  steadily 
since  1953-5^,  when  it  reached  a  peak  of  108,000  bales. 

Chilean  mills  generally  have  been  operating  considerably  below  full 
capacity  for  several  months  because  of  weaker  demand  for  cotton  textiles  and 
large  inventories  of  finished  goods.    Many  of  the  smaller,  inefficient  mills 
are  having  difficulty  in  meeting  increased  competition  from  the  larger,  more 
efficient  mills. 


Because  of  inadequate  and  expensive  storage  facilities,  mills  purchase 
cotton  only  for  short-term  needs.    End-season  cotton  stocks  on  July  31;  1959; 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  16,000  bales  held  on  August  1,  1958. 
Chile  grows  very  little  cotton--less  than  500  bales  annually,  on  an  experi- 
mental basis. 
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SPAIN'S  COTTON  STOCKS  INCREASE 

Cotton  stocks  in  Spain,  where  chronic  cotton  shortages  have  plagued  the 
textile  industry  in  recent  years,  have  increased  significantly  thus  far  in 
1958-59. 

On  March  31,  1959,  stocks  were  estimated  at  around  250,000  bales  (500 
pounds  gross),  or  more  than  2§  times  the  90,000  bales  held  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.    The  larger  stocks  are  a  result  of  a  larger  crop  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  imports  this  season  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  while 
consumption  was  about  unchanged. 

Spain's  cotton  imports  in  August-March  1958-59  were  290,000  bales,  or 
2§  times  imports  of  116,000  bales  in  the  same  months  of  1957-58. 

U.  S.  cotton  accounted  for  70  percent  of  the  8-month  imports,  amounting 
to 20^,000  bales,  against  80,000  bales  or  69  percent  of  the  total  in  August- 
March  last  season.    Egypt  was  the  second  largest  supplier  with  i+8,000  bales. 
Only  8,000  bales  of  Egyptian  cotton  had  been  imported  at  the  end  of  March 
1958.    Other  sources,  with  comparable  1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were 
Mexico  28,000  bales  (6,000)  and  Greece  6,000  (k,000). 

The  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  during  August-March  consisted  of  long  or 
extra-long  staple  cotton  financed  under  two  Spanish-United  Arab  Republic 
trade  agreements.    At  the  end  of  March,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton 
remained  to  be  purchased  under  the  second  agreement,  which  involved  Spanish 
wheat  flour  and  U.A.R.  cotton  valued  at  about  $2U  million.    Since  Spain's 
supplies  of  long  and  extra-long  staple  cotton  are  adequate  for  the  remainder 
of  this  season,  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  U.A.R.  whereby  the  bulk  of 
the  balance  to  be  imported  under  the  second  agreement  will  consist  of  upland- 
type  cotton  from  the  Syrian  Region  of  the  U.A.R. 

Spain's  1958-59  cotton  crop,  estimated  at  195,000  bales,  was  18  percent 
above  1957-58  despite  an  acreage  decline  of  8  percent—from  j+33,000  acres  in 
1957-58  to  to, 000  this  season.    The  higher  yield  was  attributed  to  generally 
favorable  weather.    About  90  percent  of  the  1958-59  crop  was  American  upland- 
type  cotton,  about  half  of  which  was  grown  under  irrigation.    The  remainder 
was  Egyptian  type,  all  irrigated. 

Cotton  consumption  in  August-March  was  estimated  at  322,000  bales--near 
the  level  of  a  year  earlier.    Stocks  of  finished  goods,  especially  lower 
qualities,  have  accumulated  at  mills  in  recent  months,  reflecting  a  weakening 
in  demand  because  of  inflationary  trends.    However,  demand  for  high-quality  ° 
goods  continues  strong  and  stocks  are  relatively  low. 

Exports  of  cotton  textiles  have  declined  each  year  since  195^.  except  in 
1957.    In  calendar  year  1958,  their  value  was  equivalent  to  about  $5.k  million, 
or  less  than  half  the  value  of  exports  in  195*+.    Obsolescence  of  machinery  and 
increased  labor  costs  have  made  it  difficult  for  Spanish  mills  to  compete  in 
export  markets. 
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U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
DOWN  IN  APRIL 

U.  S.  exports  of  cotton  (all  types)  in  April  1959  were  256,000  bales  of 
500  pounds  gross  (2^5,000  running  bales).    Shipments  were  down  13  percent 
from  March  exports  of  295,000  bales,  and  51  percent  below  exports  of  52^,000 
bales  in  April  1958* 

Exports  during  August-April  1958-59  totaled  2,260,000  bales  (2,176,000 
running  bales),  compared  with  !i,^62,000  bales  in  the  corresponding  1957-58 
period.    Destinations  of  the  August-April  exports  will  be  published  in 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  next  week. 

EGYPT  ANNOUNCES  1959-60 
COTTON  MARKETING  POLICY 


On  May  23,  1959;  "the  Government  of  Egypt  announced  that  the  following 
provisions  will  be  effective  for  the  1959-60  cotton  crop. 

(l)    Guaranteed  prices  to  growers  for  the  1959-60  crop,  unchanged 
from  1958-59,  will  be: 


Tallaris  per 

Variety  kantar  U.  S.  cents    per  pound 

Karnak  G/FG                            69  39.93 

Menoufi  G/FG                           6h  37 ,0k 

Giza  30  G                                59  3^.1^ 

Dandara                                 57  32.99 

Ashmouni                                55  31.83 


(2)  The  cotton  export  tax  for  the  1959-60  crop  will  also  be  unchanged 
from  the  present  rate  of  about  6.9O  tallaris  per  kantar  (3*99  U.  S.  cents 
per  pound)  for  extra-long  staples  and  tallaris  per  kantar  (2.h0  U.  S. 
cents  per  pound)  for  shorter  staples. 

(3)  Price  discount  rates  on  cotton  exports  will  continue  to  be  an- 
nounced on  a  weekly  basis. 


INDIA'S  CASTOR  BEAN 
CROP  UP  ONE-FOURTH 


India's  1958-59  castor  bean  harvest  was  12^,320  short  tons  from 
1,193,000  acres,  according  to  the  final  official  estimate.    This  is  an  in- 
crease of  one-fourth  from  the  small  outturn  of  1957-58,  revised  to  99,680 
tons  from  1,18^,000  acres.    The  substantial  increase  was  due  mainly'  to  higher 
per-acre  yields  resulting  from  favorable  weather. 
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